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EW ORLEANS is not only a city with so much 
population, so great an area, so many imports, 
sO many exports, all to be written neatly in 
columns and looked upon with pride. Besides all that, 
she is a woman, and a Creole woman, which is more. 
For the way in which she may act on any occasion, there 
is no one who can be held responsible, neither her French 
ancestors, nor her Spanish, nor the Americans whom 
she also claims. 

To the casual tourist, she will sometimes be gracious 
and show something of her beauty. 

“See, my friend,’’ she says in March, “‘what do you 
think of these now?” 

Then she lights up her little red-headed camphor 
trees as fresh and clean as young boys who have spent 
the afternoon at the swimming hole. They run shout- 
ing alongherstrcets with their radiant top leaves blowing 
and their green arms stretched out to the breeze. The 
whole place sings with their youth and health. 

‘Oh, yes,” he says, not appreciating them at all be- 
cause he had expected something quite different, “they 
are fine, husky youngsters! Almost as good as those we 
have in the North. But somehow, I thought....” 

She is piqued, but not greatly annoyed. So she puts in 
a really warm day or two, just to show her irritation and 
make him uncomfortable, and then, ‘‘Look,’’ she says, 
“these are my young daughters!” 

With a superb gesture, she presents her oleanders. He 
cannot help but be impressed. They peep at him over 
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every fence, they smile at him from every back yard. 
Happy in their innocence and unconscious of their love- 
liness, they laugh and chatter among themselves, un- 
concerned with the tourist in their midst. They play 
about in their many colored skirts and make of the side- 
walks a rainbow tinted paradise. 

“They are indeed lovely children,”’ he agrees, “‘and 
when they grow up, I have no doubt they will rival 
what one sees in Florida.” 

“My friend,’’ she says, ‘‘we will not speak of their 
growing up!” 

Then in a day, she whisks them out of sight and pre- 
tends that she has had enough of strangers and wishes 
that they would all go away. But she does not realize 
how miserably cold that tourist had been before he came, 
so she does not turn on quite enough heat to scare himoff. 
While she is taking her siesta in late April, her grown 
up daughters, the magnolias, step out onto the banquette 
for their afternoon walk. 

They are tall and stately maidens made for moon- 
light strolls. 

“Now this is something like!’’ thinks the stranger, 
and prepares to enjoy himself in this atmosphere of lan- 
guorous and odorous beauty. The milky white blossoms 
pricked out in the sea of dark green leaves speak of the 
days of old when knights were bolder and maidens were 
less so. He begins to suspect that there may be some 
truth in the tales which he has heard about the Old 
South. 

But before he has really begun to enjoy himself, Ma- 
dam wakes up from her nap and is much annoyed. She 
knows that she cannot hide these daughters now and 
make pretense that they have never been seen. But she is 
not the mother of such loveliness for nothing. She has 
yet another way. With one blast, she turns on the fiercest 
of her summer heat. 

“This is terrible,"’ says the stranger mopping his 
brow, ‘‘How do people exist in such a climate?” 
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But Madam just plies her palm leaf fan and mur- 
murs through the blind, ‘“You don’t like this, No? Well, 
my friend, just wait!”’ 

Then she shows him something in weather. Each day 
she puts on two or three degrees more of heat until at 
last he flees, taking all of his companions with him and 
swearing that he will never return to such a place. But 
she just rocks herself and waits. Then on a day, she 
looks out. 

“Are they all gone?”’ she asks. 

“Yes,"’ answer the magnolias, mournfully, having 
expected to see something of life, ‘you have scared them 
all away.” 

“There is not one left, then?’”’ 

“No, not one,” they say, ‘‘only the people who grew 
up here and whom you cannot frighten with your ter- 
rifying ways! But they have seen us so often they do not 
even notice us! 

“Ah, bah!” she says, ‘‘you and your troubles! I am 
your mother and I know what is best. But now if we 
are, indeed, to ourselves. I will walk out and take the 
air. 

Then, having sent a thunder shower to clear the at- 
mosphere and lay the dust, and having ordered one to be 
sent every day in the heat of the afternoon so that she 
might rest at night, Madam herself steps forth arrayed 
in crepe myrtle. 

Pink down the vista of streets, pink against the blue 
sky, pink in the corners of brick walls, pink against 
green blinds, she is altogether a vision of beauty. Soft 
and fluffy and filling the air with an aromatic sweetness 
which belongs only to herself, she is more perfect than 
any of her children. 

Each day as a prodigal, she lavishly scatters abroad 
enough beauty to keep an artist or a poet busy for life if 
they had not all, as she well knows, deserted her for a 
more comfortable climate. 
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‘But, Madam,” we remonstrate, “why do you wait 
until we are all alone with no one but the family at 
home to display your most exquisite charms?” 


But she only laughs and brings out more of the cool 
pink blossoms. 

“IT am not of you moderns,” she says at last, ‘“‘I do 
not make of myself an exhibition for any chance comer. 
Those who wish to see me must wait until I wish to be 
seen! If they find it too hot and will not wait, what ts 
that to me? I and my crepe myrtle are here. If they wish 

to wait, all well and good: if not, voila, who 
cares? It is one to us, we are just the same!" 
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A MASs MEETING of streets was going on, presided over 
by Madame Rue Royale. 


“My friends,’ she said, looking around the motley 
crowd of streets, old and young, long and short, paved 
and unpaved, but mostly unpaved, ‘‘we have come to- 
gether to express our independence! As with the American 
coul, so with the American street, its greatest danger is 
standardization! Let the streets in the newer cities sub- 
mit to being laid out in parallel and horizontal lines all 
crossing each other at right angles so that some of them 
must always lie close together no matter what cause they 
have for hating each other, and some of them may never 
meet at all, though they have the most important news 
to communicate! Asforus, we are not docile to be treated 
as though we were so many lines on a map, we will run 
hither and yon as we please!”’ 


There was a cheer which was quieted only by that 
autocrat Canal Street. Because of his strategic position 
he always heard the news of the world before it became 
general knowledge, and everyone was keenly anxious to 
hear what he had to say at all times. 


“Tt is rumored,’’ he remarked confidentially when the 
frisky little ones like Jefferson and Madison had been 
brought to attention, ‘‘that the plan for the capital of 
the whole United States is that the streets going in 
one direction shall be called by letters, those going in 
the other shall be known as numbers! It is the inspired 
scheme of a machine without soul or imagination! Shall 
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we ret it be possible that such a thing might ever happen 
to-us?”’ 


A shout of ‘‘No!"’ rent the air. 


_ “But some of us,” said a frightened voice somewhere 
in the midst of the crowd, ‘‘are already known as num- 
bers. I, myself, am called Third.” 


For a few minutes there was a silence of consternation. 
Then Prytania spoke. She was always ready with a plan. 


“It is most unfortunate that such a thing should have 
happened,”’ she remarked slowly, ‘‘but it can be remedied 
in a measure. By starting the numbered streets from no 
beginning at all that anyone hereafter shall ever be able 
to reason out, and then by putting in among them, every 
now and then, streets which have real names and are not 
part of the series, it will be possible to save even that 
section from becoming commonplace and uninteresting!"’ 


There was a nod of approval from old Jackson Ave- 
nue, who stood near. ‘A good idea,’’ he agreed, ‘‘espec- 
ially if we give some of the numbered ones nicknames 
when we are speaking of them among ourselves.”’ 


A vote was then taken and unanimously passed. Im- 
mediately Fifth, who had always been something of a 
joker, began claiming for himself the name of Washing- 
ton, and Ninth at various places was called Harmony in 
memory of the occasion. 

‘“Then the sense of the meeting is,’ asked Burgundy, 
just as though he ever intended to bind himself by any 
‘senses of meetings,’ ‘‘that each street shall be a law 
unto himself and go wheresoever he pleases?”’ 

“Within reason, within reason, my friend!’’ remon- 
strated Madame Royale, who knew her cousin Burgundy 
rather well; ‘‘it would not be seemly for the downtown 
streets to appear suddenly in Carrollton, I should say, 
or vice versa.” 

‘‘And who would want to be found in Carrollton,” 
he asked with a sneer, ‘‘where the streets bear the names 
of trees?”’ 
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“That is nothing to be ashamed of,” said Pine and 
Oak in a breath, “‘as long as all of the trees do not run 
in the same direction!” 

But Canal and Esplanade had been consulting to- 
gether. 

“We two,’’ announced Canal when he had gotten 
quiet, ‘‘have important business to attend to, the one to 
carry on the affairs of the city, the other to preserve her 
traditions! We cannot be disturbed constantly by you 
other streets running in out among us and crossing and 
recrossing us in several places. Between us two, you must 
conduct yourselves in a seemly manner.” 


“But when we have passed Esplanade?’’ asked North 
Rampart. The truth is that they really knew very little 
about a democracy at that time and were inclined to 
accept as law what the more important among them de- 
creed. 


“You may do as you please!’” said Madame Espla- 
nade graciously. 


And that accounts for a great many things. 


For although in other parts of the city there are 
streets which do not act as well-regulated and intimi- 
dated streets should, nowhere in the world are they so 
utterly independent as immediately below Esplanade! 
Of course, in other places they do annoying little things 
like running out to points and disappearing just before 
the block for which we are looking. Also they seem to 
think it a great joke to appear suddenly, several of them 
together, between two streets which we had been led to 
believe were next-door neighbors. In other parts there 
is a competition among the streets, especially among the 
ones farthest away from the center of things, to see how 
often they can have at their crossings treadways proudly 
marked ‘‘Canal Street’’! 


For it is a point of honor with all of them to avoid 
the obvious. ‘‘If a street have any character, people should 
recognize it by that,’’ Madame Royale is fond of remark- 
ing to her son St. Charles; ‘there should be no need for 
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flaunting one’s name all over the place! Have a character 
of your own, my son, and there will be no necessity for 
these vulgar signs!”’ 


The result of that prejudice is that even when names 
ace firmly cemented into the pavement, they manage some- 
how to get out most of the letters and lose them, so that 
the information is inadequate at best. It is nothing un- 
usual for a pedestrian, having caught sight of lettering 
at the curb, to hurry hopefully only to discover that he 
had reached ""R...h... ve Street.” 


But none of the other streets can even compare in law- 
lessness with the-real revolutionists, Bourbon and Bur- 
gundy, St. Claude and North Rampart. Above Espla- 
nade they act with dignity and decorum. Perhaps it is, 
as some say, that it is only because they have not yet 
met Frenchmen, but whether it be that or merely the re- 
straining influence of Esplanade herself, the fact remains 
that until they pass her, each one of them runs quietly 
along in its own place and even, at many crossings, bears 
its own name. 

But once across, everything is different. The first 
impression is that someone had suddenly called ‘‘Fire!”’ 
Streets which had but a moment before been marching 
in orderly parallel lines suddenly rush together and min- 
gle themselves with neither rhyme nor reason. North 
Rampart, which by all the rules of the compass should 
be on our right as we walk up, suddenly appears before 
us, or which is more disastrous, when we turn to the 
cight to find it, never appears at all! 

As for Burgundy, which is old enough and long 
enough to be tired of such childishness, it runs in as 
many directions as a spilled bottle of ink. It seems to 
jump at the bark of every dog and dodge at the appear- 
ance of every headlight. One of the results of such ner- 
vousness is that poor little Kerlerec, in trying to keep 
out of the way, has broken herself quite in two and now 
wriggles around in two separate parts like a worm both 
of whose ends have come to life. 
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While Frenchmen and St. Claude with that other St. 
Anthony, who unexpectedly appears from nowhere and 
wanders off to nowhere else, play around among the 
others like a group of frisky kittens. But it takes Bour- 
bon to think up the finishing touch in mystification. 
While all the others who are going his way, if only for 
the moment, for none go the same way for long, are cal- 
ling themselves 1200, he decides to become 1800. Really 
clever, you see, for the unwary can thus be enticed as 
much as six blocks out of the way without any further 
effort. 

There are some people who seem to be able to find 
their way around among these independent streets, but 
there are only two explanations for such power: either 
they have made a life time study of the situation, or else 
they have developed that sixth sense which protects 
wanderers in unknown woods and navigators cf un- 
charted seas. 


But if one be among the uninitiated, unless he wants 
to spend the rest of his life in futile wanderings, there 
are a few rules to follow and they are absolutely safe, or 
at least, if one follow them he is not likely to wander 
more than three or four unnecessary miles in the course 
of a morning's walk. 

The first and most important of these is, of course, 
believe no signs. For although there are some which ac- 
tually bear the name of the street on which they are 
found, they are only put there to make the scheme more 
complicated. 

In the second place, if you are going north, walk 
south and if you are going to the river, walk in the di- 
rection which seems to be away from it. This is one of 
those rules’ which we so often find in life about which 
we cannot reason, we must simply take it in blind faith. 
But it works. 

The third, and by far the most important of all, 
is to stop and ask your way at two at least of the four 
grocery stores which are to be found on every corner. If 
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you will follow this rule diligently you may abandon 
the other two. It is the one point of weakness in the per- 
fect maze which the streets thought up. When they de- 
clared their utter freedom, they forgot that 
there would be grocery stores! 
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THERE ARE TIMES when New Orleans is nothing but 
a grown up child. She has never learned to control her 
temper properly and she cannot stand criticism, two char- 
acteristics which do not go safely hand in hand. One 
would think that a woman of her age and dignity would 
have ceased to care long ago what a mere tourist might 
think of her. But, as it happens, she is not only a woman 
of age and dignity, she is also a Creole woman—an 
that is different! 


For days she will sit dreaming and only through her 
semi-consciousness, listen to their idle chatter. One has 
spent the last winter in California and thinks that the 
rest of the world was built so that there might be enough 
appreciators of the Golden State. Another has just come 
from Florida and will not rest until he has burned al} 
his bridges, or crossed all his ferries,-and gotten back 
there again. She hardly heeds such conversation. If they 
would go to California, voila, then let them go, she wil! 
not detain them! As for Florida, it must indeed be a 
great state, she would like to see it herself if she were not 
so comfortable at home. So she dozes and the talk flows 
on until some tourist, less tactful than the others, enters 
the conversation. 


“As for this burg,’’ she will catch his words, “‘it gets 
my goat! Why people talk of the sunny South is more 
than I can see. Been here for three days now and haven't 
been warm since | landed, or dry either, for that matter! 


Worst climate I ever—’’ 
But she has heard enough. In a moment she is wide 
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awake and looking around her. He objects to a few 
clouds then, and a temperature of sixty? Where did he 
say that he had come from, the Northwest? It must be 
true then, what she had heard of the army, that the 
soldiers who had the least to eat at home, made the most 
complaints of their food. She would show him. 

The next day, she did. With one large gesture, she 
took twenty degrees off the temperature and turned the 
clouds, which had been showering occasionally just by 
way of warning, into steadily pouring rain. She sent 
it sweeping around corners and, in a way known only 
to herself, forced it in between the cracks and crevices of 
even the newest and tightest steamheated structures, so 
that there was not a back in the whole city which did 
not feel as though it had an icicle stretched along the 
middle of it. If they wanted to criticize, they should have 
something worth criticizing, that is, if they could make 
their teeth stop chattering long enough to do it! 

But before she had enjoyed her triumph for more 
than a day and a half, she noticed that not only those 
impertinent strangers were suffering, but her own child- 
ren as well. There were some who claimed to like it as 
they huddled close to the fire and wrapped sweater after 
sweater around them. But on the whole they had a 
hunched and shivery look with an obligato of sneezes. 

“Ah, mes pauvres enfants!"’ she murmured, thinking 
only of their suffering, as a mother will, and forgetting 
her grievance, ‘I will arrange things for you, then!” 

Overnight it was done. They had gone to bed with 
many ceremonies of hot water bags and sleeping socks, 
and still had lain awake and listened to the rain as icy 
hands had clutched at their spines. There was, apparent- 
ly, no warm dry place in the whole world. 

They woke up in the morning because the sun was 
shining in their cyes. But for that, they would probably 
have slept on al! day, so utterly comfortable were they. 

But Madam New Orleans had known what she was 
about. She was net one to waste such a day on a sleeping 
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city. It was one of her choicest gems and she meant that 
it should be appreciated. 

“Oh,”’ they said as soon as they had thawed out, 
“this is like the Riviera!” 

‘*Indeed,”’ she said scornfully, and on such a day she 
could afford to be scornful of the Garden of Eden, “‘this 
is like myself!” 

It was a day on which one felt that dark glasses would 
not be amiss, so brilliant it was, so shining. The sky 
was as blue as its little brother, the Gulf of Mexico, but 
more glowing, more alive. The air was transparent gold. 
The wind shook the two together into diamond flashes 
of light. Everything shone, from the leaves on the tallest 
palm trees sparkling like many colored jewels in the 
clean air and making a sound of water falling over 
ancient rocks far up above the turmoil of the city, to the 
tiniest blade of winter grass trying to be the greenest 
thing in the whole green world. 


There was not a speck of dust, there was nota smudge 
anywhere. And the temperature matched the day. One 
felt that he could have walked on forever and the only 
crime was to be indoors. In fact, it was the sort of day 
that New Orleans knows all about making when she 
feels like making them. Her own children were ecstatic 
with joy and even the most sophisticated tourist had a 
word of praise. 

So she let them have another day like the first and 
then she became thoughtful. Toward the end of the 
second day she changed a few things. For the diamonds 
she substituted opals, and where there had been shining 
surfaces, she put a deep lustre. Where there had been 
sharp edges, at the horizon, for instance, and among 
the leaves of distant trees and palms, she put still shad- 
ows of grey or mauve. For the tang in the air she put a 
softness which was like velvet and made the benches in 
the parks appear to be more beautiful than the walks. 
Then at sunset, to finish it off, she let some of the little 
pink clouds which had been hovering around the edges 
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of things all afternoon, drift up into the unspotted blue 
lighter now than at noon. 

“Isn't it lovely at twilight,’’ asked an innocent na- 
tive, ‘with everything looking soft and ethereal through 
the mist?” 

“Yes, it is pretty,”” admitted a tourist, ‘‘but isn’t it 
getting warm, though! It doesn’t stay cold here long at 
a time, does it?” 

“Bah!” said Madam, ‘‘the canaille! That one should 
make such an effort for such people! They shall see.” 

They did see. That very night she picked a day from 
the heart of August and set it right down there in the 
middle of February. For she keeps her days loose like 
that in a box, not put away neatlyin files. There is noth- 
ing hard and fast therefore, about when each has to come, 
and labels mean very little to her. Just because a thing is 
marked April is no reason that she can see for not putting 
it into December if she happens to want something like 
that to fill out December. She even put a March day in 
July once, but it was too terrifying and the people 
thought that the end of the world was at hand, so she 
doesn't do that any more, or, at least, she hasn’t lately. 
There are few who would be courageous enough to pre- 
dict what she might do another time!_ 

But this time it was an August day that her hand 
chanced upon so she slipped it in with a chuckle. The 
people gasped for breath in their winter clothes and she 
watched them and was much amused. For even in the 
midst of winter she keeps her own palm leaf fan by her 
side. Strangers wondered audibly how anyone could ex- 
ist in such a climate, and the natives showed them how 
the thing was done by changing into their summer 
clothes. 

Because of the sudden heat, the insides of the houses 
were like nothing so much as damp tombs, and outside 
was just one great oven. Inside or out, it was a choice 
of two evils. People began to sneeze and feel listless. They 
wondered what was the use of all this living anyway. 
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Then someone whispered to Madam that her old 
enemy La Grippe was back again and had been seen here 
and there. In a moment her wrath had flowed quite 
away and she was all attention. From bitter experience 
she had learned the only way of fighting him. 


Carefully she picked out ten days from the first half 
of April. They were healing days, all of them, warm 
and dreamy in the sunshine in the middle, crisp and in- 
vigorating at the two ends. The sort of days that no 
germs like, and are the most hated of all by the clammy 
fingered La Grippe. 

But he was no unworthy enemy to slip away defeated 
without an effort. He had known that Creole lady for 
a long time now and had learned something of her tem- 
perament. So he held a conference with several of the 
most tactless tourists who were also guileless enough to 
lend themselves to his schemes. Then he slipped away 
to the swamps to bide his time. 

“‘No wonder the people can’t accomplish anything 
down here,”’ said one of them to the world in general, 
“With this sort of weather all the time! No pep to it, 
no punch!” 

“‘New Orleans will always be backward,’’ remarked 
another equally clever, ‘‘until her climate changes. In 
this weather it takes all the energy a man’s got to wake 
up and stay awake, let alone do anything!’ 

“Well, I've had enough of this place!’’ said another, 
but not going. 

And all the time that Madam New Orleans who can- 
mot stand criticism and has never learned to control her 
temper was hearing every word they said! There are those 
who might have remembered their purpose under such cir- 
cumstances, but she is not one of them. On the contrary. 
With a flash of her hand, she swept those long, sunny, 
comfortable days back into her box. And then searching 
wildly through the tumbled mass, she picked out the 
very worst that she had. And she insists on keeping on 
hand some of the very worst that are made for just such 
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occasions. The city was once more a shivering mass of 
miserable humanity and once more La Grippe walked 
boldly among them. 

“But Madam,” we remonstrated, “if you would only 
be reasonable!" 


‘“Reasonable!’’ she said with a toss of her fine head, 
‘Reason, I will tell you is one thing, but pride is another! 
I am not to be trampled upon meekly by people from 
places with no climate at all! If they come to me, very 
well, let them be silent and take me as] am. If they do 
not like me, they are not compelled to stay, there is 
California, there is Florida! But that I must be reason- 
able, no, my friend, nevaire!”’ 

And so vigorous was she that she shook out the first 

little green and red willow shoots, just to 
prove that she meant it. 
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MADAM was sitting in her favorite rocker before her 
white marble mantlepiece. As she swayed back and forth, 
her knitting needles flashed in the firelight keeping time 
to their clicking. 

“Ah, bah!” she said, ‘‘After so long a time, I grew 
tired of their constant talking. Conversation is all right 
in its place, but after it has all been said over and over, 
it becomes too much! It is so, especially when it is being 
carried on by people of not such great intellect!” 


She rolled out that ‘‘intellect’’ as though it were anath- 
ema she was hurling. When one can do that much 
with one’s consonants, there is no need for swear words 
to drive home a meaning. She had but lately returned 
from a convention of cities, and over our coffee she was 
‘'r-r-relating’’ some of the incidents. 

“What were they talking about when you grew 
tired?’ we asked. 

She tapped the low fender with her foot and the knit- 
ting needles were like chattering teeth for a few moments. 

‘It was Christmas, as now we must call LeBon Noel,” 
said Madam New Orleans, ‘‘They were discussing 
Christmas as if they alone of all the world knew how 
the day should be celebrated!” 

"You should see,’ said one of them with great pride, 
‘f always have a White Christmas! Only once has it 
failed since 1890 when I was incorporated as a city!’ 
Imagine, cheres, the wisdom of something which was 
incorporated in 1890! 
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"And I,’ said another of them, ‘though I cannot 
manage it every year, have a White Christmas at least 
once in every two years. I could not live otherwise!’ 

“There were those who seemed that they would die 
of shame because their White Christmases came but once 
in three years, or four. But every one of them claimed 
that they had it at times. ‘Oh, yes,’ they said nodding 
as though they had invented the day themselves, it 1s 
not Christmas if it is not White!’ 

“Then one of them turned to me as I sat concealing 
my yawns of boredom as best I could, ‘And you, Ma- 
dam,’ she asked, the young upstart, ‘how often do you 
have your White Christmas?’ 

“So then at last I spoke, for I felt that such ignorance 
should not be allowed to flourish unenlightened. 

‘**A White Christmas, I have,’ I told them, ‘jamais, 
Nevaire!’ 

“They were beginning to shake their heads and click 
their tongues pityingly, but I gave them not much chance 
to waste their pity on others when they should be saving 
it for themselves. 

** ‘Nevaire!’ I repeated, ‘for Iam not one to hold with 
colorless things in my food or my celebrations—or my 
heat!’ ’’ The last was added as she jabbed the fire with 
the poker and our faces burned and our backs froze. 
However, we felt it wisest not to mention the fact. Be- 
sides, we were not among those who were hardy enough 
to argue with her on the subject of putting steam heat 
into her long, two-mantled parlors. As one watches the 
play of firelight on white marble, one can forget a cold 
back. But who can forget a radiator gargling its throat? 

“So then and there,"’ she went on as the fire burned 
to her satisfaction. “‘I let them know my mind on the 
subject. ‘Let those,” I said ‘who like colorless things, 
have their White Christmases along with their boiled 
dinners! As for me, I will have neither. You may eat 
your boiled food and your white sauces as long as your 
digestion can bear to be cheated in such a fashion, but 
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me, I will eat my courtbouillions and my bisques! You 
may eat your codfish and your clams, but do not ask 
me, for such things, to abandon my pompano and my 
shrimp!’ 

_ ‘In like manner,’ I continued seeing that they were 
listening and when people are listening it is time to tell 
them what they should know, especially when they are 
so ignorant, ‘you may have your White Christmases 
and freeze yourselves to death as often as you are so 
minded and le bon Dieu will permit, but do not for that 
ask me to exchange my own Christmas which is a thing 
in itself and not copied after all the rest of the world, 
but like itself only and full of color and sound and 
beauty.’ 

“First, there is the sky. You have seen my sky ona 
midwinter day? No? Then. my friends, do not say that 
you have seen the most lovely thing that the world has 
to show, for you will not be telling the truth.’ 


And next, there is the green grass. You, I see, plant 
a plot almost as big as my smallest handkerchief and 
water it and watch over it as though it were a delicate 
baby, all to have it become withered and brown as soon 
as the first cool breezes blow. My lawns are not like 
that. I, myself, even, have never grown quite accustomed 
to the way those lawns look when they are planted out 
in their winter grass and there has been a rain and then 
the sun comes! There is nothing like it but a young rice 
field, or sugar cane when it is new, and they are differ- 
ent, too, for they are not in the midst of a city. Above 
is such blue and below is such green! 


‘* ‘And in between, what do you think, my friends? 
Believe it or not as you please, but I am a truthful wo- 
man, which is just as well, for even if I were one with 
imagination, I could not easily exaggerate the truth. You 
have doubtless seen the poinsettias which they put on 
Christmas cards along with the ice and snow, it seems, 
no Christmas card can be made without? If you would 
see them as theyreally are, come with me and I will show 
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you. Great shining red stars, they are. Not puny hot 
house plants, but great masses of them in fence corners 
and beside houses, making whole neighborhoods flame 
into beauty. Would I be wise to exchange them, do you 
think, with the wide blue sky above them and the green 
grass beneath, for banks of snow with grey skies above 
and frozen earth under? Even if you should say, ‘‘Yes,’’ 
which I see you do not, I would know that it is because 
you have not seen. 

“ “But more than all that, and so that things may 
not be too brilliant, I have arranged something else. 
There is the star jessamine. It is white, for those who 
must have their white, but not great masses of white 
Overcoming everything and taking possession of the 
world. They are but small stars, not like the long flam- 
ing tongues of the poinsettias, but of such purity as the 
Star of Bethlehem itself. 

“And speaking of that Star, reminds me of another 
thing. You have your carol singing, and it is pretty, I 
have no doubt. But do you not think that it is a little 
pale, perhaps, when compared to the midnight mass 
which I celebrate in my cathedral. You have seen and 
heard it yourself, maybe? No? That is a pity, but all 
people cannot have everything!’ 


“Jackson Square lies dark in the hush of midnight. 
Under the white starlight or the yellow moonlight, the 
long leaves of the banana trees are like great black paper 
plumes rattling gently. For it is cold, but not so cold 
that one cannot loiter in the still quiet night before 
going into the brilliance of the cathedral. 


‘‘ ‘Tn there, there seems to be enough light to light the 
whole world. A great crowd waits breathless for the 
moment. On the high altar are thousands of candles 
which seem, as one sits in the tense stillness waiting, to 
turn into a company of angels adoring with shining 
faces. And well they might adore, for before the altar 
the young Child lies in His manger. And all the world 
is waiting. 
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‘* ‘High above, the clock strikes the hour and the great 
bell rings out the glad tidings. At once, there is a cathed- 
ral filled with people and all are singing, ‘‘Glory to God 
in the Highest, and on earth, Peace and Good Will to- 
ward men.” There is the long procession of the choir. 
There are the priests in their many colored vestments, 
fit symbols of the Day of Days. There is the incense 
which mingles with the sound and color and light to 
make the whole an ecstasy of worship and beauty. 

“*That, my friends, is Christmas, as I know it. 
Would I exchange it, do you think, for a cold, pale 
White Christmas? Jamais de la vie!’ ”’ 

Madam’s knitting needles had fallen into her lap and 
she had even let the fire burn itself low unpoked, as she 
gave herself to her subject. 

“We drew a long breath. ‘Really, Madam,” we ad- 
mitted, ‘‘you have convinced us that our Christmas 
with its color is nicer than one white with snow.” 

Madam New Orleans looked carefully around to see 
that there were no strangers within earshot. Then she 
chuckled as only those who have grown old gracefully 
know how to chuckle, and she looked at us archly. 

“I have done better than that,”’ she said, ‘‘for I have 
half persuaded myself!” 
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